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and (6| attrition of ethnocentrisi. Research methods which in£i.u^nce 
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seguenfce of aiialys^a, statement, actiot,^ reflection analysis. 
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■ \Partlcipatory/Reisea>teh: 'Research with Historic Consciovtsness 

"It's c^iroletely -hatural," I say, "to tHink of EiJiropeans yho believed 
in ghosts or Indians who believed in ghosts as ignoraftt. The scientific 
^ . point of vietf has wiped out every other view to a point where they 
seem primitive,, so that, if *a person today t-alks about ghosts or spirits 
he is considere<5 ignorant w maybe nutty. I-t*s just all. but cojnpletely 
. imnossible to imagine a world where ghosts can actually exist." ^ 

. ^ ctM 'opinion is that the intellect of modem man isn't that superior. 

lOs aren*t that. mugh different: Those Indiafts and piedi 
just as intelligerit as w6 are, but the context in V^iich they thoughtv ^ 
. was con^jj^etely different. Within that context of thought, ghosts and ■ 

snirits are quite as real as atoms, particl'es, photons and quants jre 
to a modem man. In that sense I believe in ghosts. Modem man has his 
gnosts and spirits too, you know.'*- ' 
. . "What?" ' • . . , 

■>i . "C^, the<law of physics and of logic*. the number system... the - ' 

- • ' principle^of algebraic substitution. These are ghosts. We just ^lieve 

mthem sp ' thoroi^hly they seem rfeal ." , ' \ . 

' - . . • • -: ' Dialogic froT? Zen and the Art 

^ of Nfetor cycle fiaintAance-i. 

-_i ■ . , . ■ — C - ' ' — 

^ ■ t ^ ' ' ' ' ■ J < . 

. ., ^ . The coheept and pradtice of participatory research is being developed by 
eduaators/researchers a^ a reaction tq the historic /huse and failure of 
' - traditional research to ask and answer approprj.ate'and useful' questions in the ^ 
^(btext of ■development projects in the Third World. Clearly mapy educators, 
myself inclikled,^feel that this effort - the elaboration of a participatory 
. research process qr model' is necessary and possibly unavoidable. Ffowever. tW 
_^acts^remains that participatory r^earch has been, thus far, defined negatively ' * 
in tenns of cf^aracteristics and actsdons svo^d or overcome. The developjsrs 
have yet to outline a cleai^ strategy of how' to carr^r cut 'mch an operation. 
. This lack^of a clear definition presents a i large obstacle to ;:he development 

» . * * M ■ 1 * 

■ and acceptance of participatory research.' * ■ ' * 
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Before this definition can be formulated, practitioners mxst confront 

' w 

the formidable task o£» rethinking what is reseatch which also iniplies rethinking f 
*4iat is* science. This effort, as well as that demanded to includei participants 
in the research protess, requires a researcher with extraordinary qualificatio^ 
or characteristics : one .cocinitted to understanding and coatrollijig his/her 
ethiK)centric biases so that s?he can permit aiid «^coura£e the subject to define , 
and direct the research effort. To adiieve this -receptivity to" participation, 
the researcher needs a well-ckfined research process through \ihich the subjec- 
tivity of the "native" will always be kept the- foreg^st consideration. 

To ejqiXain the need or iii|>etus for participatory research, it is necessary 
to reHew the relatively recent past of social science research, and then to 
^xamine the history of research cmnerted with developiient|^rojects. Most 
social research methods and designs were developed in a period v^ien Western 
imperialism aAd cultural disrupticm and Control were rarely moral or ethical 
oonisideratio^s.' As Qatide Levi-Strauss^ traces the development o^ one area*of 

■ • ' u ■ r- ^ V : 

social, research, anthr^logy, he makes this' point clearly about the. "roots" 

,i f ' ' ' -J-, 

of the science: 



Anthropology is the outcome of a historical process which has 
made the larger part of "mankind' subservient: to the othui^, and, during- 
which millions of innocent human beings have had their instiitations 
and beliefs destroyed, whilst they themselves were ruthlessly killed, 
thrown into bondage, and contaminated by diseases they were uaable 
to resist. Anthrogglbgy is the daughter of this era of violence. It? 
capacity. to assess more objectively the facts pertaining to the human 
condition reflect^, on the epistemological level, the state of 
affairs in which one part of mankind treated the other as objects. 



2 ' 

Qaude, Levi -Strauss, "Anthropology: rts Achievemei;ts and Its Future", Current 
Mthropblo^ , No. 2, (1966), p. 126. , 



, , Y ... ■ - 3. 

AnthTO^logist^ quickly b^an« £?ware of th^ abuse an the subject -as -object • 

•approach and stpsvc to d^veJopTnefJiods v?hicfh allowed greater ^elf-defijiition 

by the "nati^nes" vdthin their ^own culturev For inst^ce, Margaret Mead has 

maintained tKat a well -conceived participant-Webserver method avoid* treating 

"natives" as objects: ^ • . " 

Anthropological research does not have subjects. vrork With } 
, infomants in an atmosphere of trust and naitual respect. .'.y It stresses 
not only the importance of the relationship between a research vorker • 
and those ainonj* whom he seeks new "knowledge, but also the possibility > ' 
of substituting volimtary participation for '<f|ttfoTined consent" as a. 
precondition of ethical research Vi-ork.-^ • 

Claude Levi-Strauss al$o saw incj^ases participation or a revised research 
relatiorisliip as a solution to the oppression of the research design; He en- 
vision^ that cultures^' going through "modernization" should take over the ^ 
^research process : "For anthropology is the science of culture as seen frxsn the 

outside and the first concern of people made aware of their independent 

. t • ■ ■ ^ . ' . ■ . ■■ " . 

existence and /originality mist be to claim the right to observe their cjulture 

theinselves ^rtin the inside^'^ * ' * 

Margare^ ^te^ad and Claude Levi-Stauss are-, of course, goithropologists , 
«■ ' ' . ^ 

and representatives of . a school of - thought in which desire for infomiation "on 

cultures is sufficient justification for research. Application of the research 

inforwation for the inpr^eiT«nt| of the '"natives' ," life^ was/is considered - 

appealing and laudable, but not requisite for ethical research. .(Of course, 

there are numermis action-oriented, applied anthropologists working today, btjt 

their activities will not be discussed 'in this pat^r.) This failure to conmt 

_ r 

■^targaret Mead, "IWearch with^Ffuman Beings: A ^fodel Derived frdm Anthropological 
Field Practice", Ddedalus , Vol.98, No. 2 (Spring, 1969), p. 361. 

iJevi -Strauss . op.cit., p. 126. - i 
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- • 4. . 

f m 

' ' one'.5 research to application - even to abhor application - has Ifeft many of 
the lessons (jf anthropolo^ Undep-utilized by developers. 

By 1946 Unesco vnas established and together with nicnerous private inter- 
naftional-drganisatians had begun educational developnient projects. These projects, 
throdgij^e usef of various -pedagogical strat.tfgies for dissejninajting inforrnation, «^ 
planned to improve the quality, of- life of tjie- "native" in the project area. J * 
* l^search had to be tie^ to application ^ because much had ta be' known about "^he 
needs of the population and the success of the project. Hcjwever, many questioned 
the srnoothness-of-fit between the res^rch and ther application: rarely 
research provide information to assist bie oj^ration of this project. One reason 
for this discontinuity was that the research design, the strategy for in^Iementstion 

■ ■ ■ ". 

of the project the leadership of ™ prroject were invariably ijiported from 
the "developed" nations and coordination between management and the research 
" component was poor. The research designs wre usually developed by sociologists 
who concentrated on 'quantitative- problems - "hw^ many people at what, level 
of nutrition^ or how many children had died .before the age of five. The intended 
beneficiaries,, tfie "natives", were counted and described through Kestem methods 
in ways that .made sense in^aWestern^ literate society. The "natives" wei^ again 

treated as- objects - this ti-me the objects of aid: 

( ^ • ' ' ' 

This gssistance was inefficient and as. early as 1963 scholars and" 

develcpment -analysts were making statements such as that of Al^j^der H. 
^ Leightifti: " ^ ... 

When soineone Writes the history of' efforts by great nations"" ' ^ 

to aid in the development of smaller nations, he will be tempted to-^- 
<, ^ c^ll it 'Hfow Back Wrong Horses". 5 ' . ^ ' ■ ■ ' , J 

^ - . . ~ • 

\ ' ^\Fan} Hunt. Goodenough, Coope.ration in Change , (New York: Russell Sage, 1963), 
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It was 'discovered that developers were conrtecting with the wrong people, ' 

• , " - ' ... ' » . ^ ' ■■. . 

often working on the wrong problems and failing to iB^rove the lives of. 

''^^ ' *■■,, ■ \ ' . . ^ " ' 

^ conanunlty menfcers . * \, ■ * ' 

Nisjwrous -solutions to these .problems have been posed,- usually; with var)ring 
' degrees and levels /iof increased participation as the ajueliorating ingredient. 
For instance, Francis J. Jfethod hals suggested that edu<*iticnal researcher^' imist 
begin to questions of values and motivation rather than the "...aggregative 
■ ^and evaluative/descriptive research" questions presently being answered. This^ 

type of research would require participation of the insider-- the research 
' would: . * 

• ..probably require a different' relationship between re- 
f searchers and research institutions and the researched.,. «>hch 

, N / more of this research must be 4one by local researchers and 

• through. local institutions than has beeai-the c^e to date. This 
' • .is suggested for three, reasons : (1) uwch of this research involves 

. sensitive issues that may.be difficult for the "outsider", in- - 
eluding unfamiliar national researchers, to grasp; (5) as" 
resea^^ attenpts to assess values and motivation, considerably 
more insight into the local behavdour and local percept ioi{s ' 
*a 11 be necessary* for the interpretation of. results; and (3) 
n*ch, if not most, of the necessary information" will not be 
accessible to the short-te;rm researcher of "off-shore" scholar ^ 
. . ...much of; the most iJT?5ortant research can only be done by ^ 

^ c^ensive fiel4 work (including follow-up and tracer studies) - 
. , and close conta(;t with Ipcal conromities, families and leaders, ° 

Others,. most notably the Congress of the United States, argue for in- • 

creased monitored 'participation at. the "grass-roots" level of the developing. 

coimtry. Developers vould monitor a process in which the "people" are the 

, decision-makers> equally share the benefits of growth and impleipent the project'. 

5;^ — — — ^ — - — — 

• Francis. J. Method, "National Research and Development Capabilities in " 
fcdu^tiok, Education and Development Reconsidered (Traeger Publishers 
19743, p. ^38. " V ~ ■" * » . - 
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This statenent^y tweAty-five Repbulicaij Congressioen in support of Title IX • 



1 



« > 



of the W6 Foreign Assistance Act, conveys the rationale for "gr^s -roots" ^ 

" ■ •, , V , %' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

participation: 1 ^ . 

' . . .Unless the people benefit from development efforts, no 
meaningful probress can result from foreign aid. It is equally V 
true that unless the people contribute to developaent' efforts, 
\ no irieaningful progress can result from foreign aid. 7 _ • ^ 

We wuld be remiss^ not to mention development analysts such as Freire, 

Illich and GOTilet,, who are structuring a philosophy or "new moral order" of 

development and contributing much to t];e discussion t)f research ind part icipatiwi. 

Their enphasis- i^ on production of a new relationship between 'J^veloped" and .. / 

"developing" nations: a relaticsiship of collaboration, reciprocity, and equity. 

This equity^ requires work jon the' "grass-roots" level with those affected by ■* 

the project as well as on the governmejit level, 

Freire has had much to say about the native -as -object approach and has 
-"'...-> . , . . , ' . • ■ 

.statcjd that checklists and quantitative measures are insufficient when the 

' ' - ' ' '■ 

reality of people Is 'to be defined^ » 

The concrete reality for many social scientists is a list of 
particular facts that they would like to capture; for example, ' ' 
the presence or absence of water, problems concerning erosion ' / 

in the area or those of production or productivity. For me, the 
concrete reality is something itioje than isolated facts. In my 
view, thinking dialectical ly, the concrete consists pot only 
of concrete facts and Cphysical) lyings, but also includes the 
way in *v^ich the people invo.lved withTthpse facts perceive them. 
Thus in the last analysis, for the concrete reality is the 
connection between subjectivity and objectivity; never objectivity 
. isolated from subjectivity. S 



David }-hpgood, The Role of Popular Participation in Development; Report of a 
.Conference on the Iroplementatlpn of Title of the Foreign Assistance j Act, ' 
. June 24 -August 2, 196^ (Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute o^ 'i'echnolo'sy Press , 

8 ' / .. , ' .:"■• 
Paulo Freire,- "Resean:h ^fethods", UteraQ^^ The Inter- 
national Institute for Adult Literacy T^tethods , Spring, 1974); p,154. 
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Freire insists on a new research relatiortship - ' the. native as- researdie/.: 

...I have tQ go bade, and instead of talcing the peoplfe'' 
• as the object^ of my xesearch I must try, on the contrary, 
to have the people dialogically involved also as subject^^' 
as reseahihers with me... .Thus, in doing research, I aw " 
educating and being educated withijthe people.,.^ 

; From this short sketch it should be clear that the f drees producing 

the demand for something called '*par&ici|patory research"' are numerousyand com- 
pelling. 1"hat is required is a researdilsituation or process which: ^ ^ 
^ (1) changes the subject; as -object rissearch approach; . 

(2) asks questions' concerning values and motivatim rather than 
' or as well as quantifiable £ajctors;> ^ 

(3) facilitates the design, ijiplenientation and interpretation of 

■■•/•* 

research by insiders; J 



I , C4) provides for deyelppment of reciprocity anxmg researchers , 

' . insiders, ai^ agencies; and' 

(5) permits the, benefits o£ the research, to be felt by the 

■ insider/"native". f ' ' ) 

} ' . ' . ' J ' 

AVhat does all this mean to re^fearch Jbefo^e, during and aft;er 

development projects? How can untrained "insiders" carry out scjphisticated 

research designs, let along conceive l\'hat d^ the increase of participation 

of the 'Jnative'" in tlie decision-maJring, ibpli^^iSitation and sharing of the 

. ' " ' ' ■ • ' * ' ' (: , ■ j r ' 

^nefits in a development prefect mean? H^iw^can the "scientifit rosearchef^ * ' 

^ justify the impingement of the "insider's'" Subjectivity on the research process? 
^tow cap participation, if accepted as a vali^.goal, be obtained from people not 
accumtOT«d to suph' interaction? Iffiat methods caA be used to insure"^. 

•p^iclpation? ^ ' ^ 

^Ibid.. p. 135*. - , . - * . ' 



. These questioi>s and the requirements for the "new" research desi^ 
listed abov^ are those of .the practitioners work^g to develop the concept and 
.methodology of participatory research. The fact that participation is a North 
Anerican, V/estem Eur^iean ideal foi; a pltiralistic society the fact that 
research is defined^&rougJT'rationalistic, Western conception of science make 
the tasl/of the participatory researcher even more difficult in societies 
that adhere to .neither concept. They perceive neither the benefits of partici- 
pation nor the desirability of research. The developers of participatory 
research have a profoundly difficult job in addressing all these questions and 
factors, but the questions' aire the essence of the problems facing all operations 
in corss -cultural development situations. * : 

*s * 

Purrwse of this study . 

■ Perhaps v/hat many exploring tiie possibilities of participator)' 

'■ < ' ^ 

research are looking for is a recipe bdok in v^ch situations can be categar>zed 

and, matched with appropriate action. For exainple, if you start at the point of 

» •■ . . ■ • 

selection of research methods , you can best maximize the participation of the 

* '■ ' "• • 

client by using • method. However, I suggest that on investigaticsn this 

. . ^ ■ . • 

approach reveals itself to be not nearly as useful as it appears. As we 

frantically search for alternatives to dead-end research rietheds, we imxst 

recognize that research solutions t^d to. be too situation-specific vrith hujwi 

■ "'' ■ , ' 

subjects for this approach to work well. -A more productive approach is to 

explore the philosophical stances and resulting behaviours which produce an 

envijonnient conducive to particip^ition^ 

Participation evolves frem individuals' perceptions of their 

situation. Whether. the right CpeTmssion)"to part;icipati.on is encouraged, 

given or taRen, the participant must be aware that involvement is possible. 

J- li ■ 
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The researcher must be able to malse room, give encouragement or have the right 

to participation taken, or participation will not take place, no matter ^Aich 

resear^ inethodology is psed. ' ' , . 

Central to this question of receptivity to participation is the 
* . ■ . ^ ; 

researcher's attitude toward science,- Is it the absolute fighjncss of .objective^ 
t|\lth as defined by Western nsan or can there be synpathy to the "ghosts" of 
other peoples? Is'ho can borker in knowled^ and ag^in viho can define Knowledge, 
fact, or truth? The researcher -can operate with'^siy view of jthe world, but 
that view impinges on the researcher's ability to see, hear,' and valiia^what a 
peoplfc 'is saying, possibly producing a deafness which precludes participation ^ 

ft 

A corollary elenwnt of tjie appropriate, research environment for 
participatory research is the -characteristics of the researcher. As^ suggested 



above, the researcher has control of the research environraent by virtue of his/ 
her position artd has the powr^o allow and encourage ^rticipation, \Vhil^ \, 
conceivable, rarely does a groiq? initiate reseajch. More realistically, the 
researcher must promote participation and his/her personal, interactiaiial_ • 
characteristics are major el eirents in the success of the prorotion. 

' Linl:ed with the world view and personal characteristics of the 
researcher are 'the choices the researcher makes in terms- of niethod. Certain^' 
viCT>fs of ^-ha^ is scientific have led to developn«nt of quantitative measures, 
while other view!§ about the nature of reality have led to qualitative descrip- 
tions, aearly, "research methods have ideological implications'-'^^ and reflect 
the ideology of those selecting them. " , " . - 




I 



T?^ ^ 



Budd flail, "Participatory Research: .An Aoprolich for Change", Convergence/ 



VIII. 2 (1975). .p. 29. 
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' . . ^ . : • . - * - . • ' ' i ' ' 10. ■ 

: \ r The purpose this i^aper^T thei^fore, Wili he to discuss nvhat^ . * 

4r . ;^ philo5;onhical qndefstanjdlngs and resulting behavioure Kxll^roduce and ehvjirori- ' 

; ' TOnt conducive , to r^articipation or conducive %o accepting thfe definitions * - , \ ' 

\; of -reality' o^^the people. invt)lved'^in «he re^rch process^ To ti^s, end, the , ■ ^. ; 

follbvirigUssu^s id^ll'be. liisQLi^sed: <1) h<Ii*^ Jhe valueVs)g5teni-of the Vasearcher' ^ ' 

■ ^ , . ^ , f ■ > ♦ - " • 
influeilces the possibility of participaticjnj (Z) Kow the, perscmal characteristiqs^ 

and interactional ^tterns ofthd researcher iiifiuence ihe quality of participation ? 

and, (3) hoi^ the research metJiflrfs effect the nature of the participation 

• " ' <^ 

A detouV in search of a definitidn ' " • v , . 

" ■ . — • , : ■ ■/■■•• 

The words "participatory research'* give little clue as to v4iat - 
^ developers of the concept are talking sabout . Participation in our society can be 

■ much different ^rom the participatory intsfactions p£ other societieO Since the 
ccncef^P depends cm a relativistic view of all societies, it is iji^ossible to say 
that •*pajti^:ipation means.. ;£pr all cultures. . ' ' 

* ' ■ 

"Research**, also, is used in a "fuzzy" way. The developers are not 
talking about all research, but about research carried out within, A. deveropment 
project. This means tf^t the in format ion - obtained through research is expected % 
to be applied. IVhat results is a confusion between evaluation^and research, or 
^ perhaps a "planned ajnbiguity between tl^t^vo enterprises. Evaluation has been 

; defined^ as "decision-oriented research", while educational resear<?h is "conclusion- 

i - 

, It " ' • * - 

based". These distinctions can be lost when all research is expected to be 

Jl '■ ■ ' ' - ' , • 

Colenan et al., Research f'or JomorrCTv's Sch ools; Disciplined Inquiry for ' ^ 
Education O^^ew York: NfacJfiHan, 19691, ^.20~2U ■ ■ ' ^ 



applied. to ^ome action in* a (development projed^'/ifowever, ;nost researchers cortSider 
■•their work ^ distinctly different frean'tliat of an evaluator. For exan^lej't^ene • 



V, Cl^ss; -states the differences 'are J . ' . . ^ 

' • "* • ^' . » .•, . . . f^'- 

- .i.that educational. evalijatioSfi att;<K^ts to assess the worth 
^ of a thihg and education -research attieit^ts to assess the 

V scijentifi-c truth erf ^ thing. Except thit truth is highly" \£alued 
' and hehdo..th^tr 'Which possesses ^it Is^rthy,- this distinction 
. ^ ' ' s<2rves fairly » to discriminate researchr and eyalijition. The 
distinction- can be. made le5S'''aiTit?ig]uous 
• as synonomous with "social utility*' (v^a^^ - 
increases in health; haTipinessf life expectancy y4te., and 
decreases.: with'^inpreases in privation, sickness J ignorance, 
etc.) .and if "sciaitific truth" is* identified with two of 

its^jinany^forws: (!)• en|>ifical^verifiability of a general 
phenomenonVith' accepted methods of inquiry; (2) logical 
consistency. The distinQtion bet^n assessing worth (eval- 
uation). an4 scientifij; truth .(research), so defined noi^ ta^es 
on more nseaning.' J „ . 

Evaluation is that activity which seeks directly to assess 
social utility. Research may yield evidence of social ' 
utility, but -only indirectly - "because -ai^sirical yerifi ability 
of a general- phenomenon and ratimal-clSnsistency may eventually 
" be of substasttial scfcial utility.... 



4>K, 



Oearly, contepnorary educatipnal research thought does make» a distinction 
between ipesearch and evaluation:, 'but tb^is not a field of discussion that de^ ' 
X^lopers of participatory research have, felt npcessary to enter. 

At this point, it. will be useful to^ look kt the forming' definition 

Of participatory" research. Pudd Fall . in; his article, ^'Participatory Pfisedirch: 

' ■ " ' ' ' ' ' ' ~ ■ 

An Approach for Change", offers no def ini?:ion but lists a series of principle's" 

from which one can infer a definition. They ^re as follows: 

^. Research .irith«ds have ideological infjlications. 
. 2 r research process should be pf'soine inwediate and direct benefit 
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_nene_.V. Hlass, .'The Grmrtfa of Fvaluatirin f-fethodqlogy" (Boulder: Laboratory of 
Fducational Research., University of Colorado ^ n,d.) , p^.11-12, reproduced.... 
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7. The object of the research process, like the object of the 

echjcati<xial process, should be the liberation of himan creative 

potential and "the mobijizlation of hianan resources for the 

' solution of social' problems . * . 
« - ■ • 

The words , participatory research make, me nervous vhen attached to 
' these principles, because it's. clear that much more is meant than participationf 
and research. The words become jargon i^^ich is dangerous in a world where disci - 
plines haven't a vocabulary tb talk to each other. Involved in these principles 
are research, petiagogy and mobilization and it is not clear wha^ purpose is 
served by coynbining the three operations into- one conceptV Further , so^ of the 
outccsnes described in these principles - the goal of research is change, - 
lib^ation of, human potential, etc. - are not clearly the results^ of pa^tici- 
pation-or of research. Neither research nor participation can pr^uce chanj^e 

ERIC , 




■ - to a^torammity and not merely the basis for aiT academic paper. J^- 
,^ ' 3» A research process shoiild involve the cowmi^ty df population in ^ * 

the entire research project fran the forniilation ot the problem ~^ 

♦ - >. ^ ■ • . • 

r * 1 ■ . 

5?,^ to the discussijbn p£ how to seek solutions and^sjthe interpretation 
of the rifidirtgs. .^.-^ v 
4. If the gdal of the research is diange, then the research team 
should be cciii|iosed of- representatives of all elements in the ^ 

4 

situal^^bn that- have a bearing on the change. 

• ' ■ " ' ■ i " ■ 

5« The research process should be s^n as part of a total educational 

i ■ * , ■ ■ , . / 

. experience whigh serves to establish coinmjnity needs", ar^ in- 

creases awareness and coinnitin^nt within the ccsnmmity. 

6. The research process shbtild be viewed as a dialectic process, a' . 

dialog;» over time and n^ a static, i^icture frtxn one point in , , •. 

' time. 



liitliout apprtspriate action in an envifwiment si?)portive of t^t action; humans 

liberate themselves in a time and space appropriate to tlMsmselves . load 

' , . . ' . "■ • ■■■ • ' ' I 

/^rticipatoiy research" vdth these mystical powers niay malce the package too 

'■ " • ■» . ■' ' . -i' " ' ■ , , ' t 

heavy to be^fiaictional and obscure the usefulness of adding the dimension o^ 
. participation to. research. • ■ ' *' . . . v 

I find it morfe useful to look at. participatory research as a process ' 

twvards gathering new knowledge with the people capable of defining that 

' ■ ■ ' ' ' / . ' 

kno!yledge. The key word in. this statement is "defining", and ^ key ccsisideration 

**? . ■ , ' ■ ' 

is v^o gets the looivier to do 'that .defining. Participatory research represents 
an effort to share or give over this power to the "native*^ - an enoTmous de- 
^rture frt>m the past in v^ich only the researcher could define reality or 
truth or knowledge,- ' 

■ Not only is the Question of who defined central, but also iinportant 
ave the questions of 4e^nition by ivhat niethods, recorded by,wiidni aid for i»^t 
purpose. "Hie question of definitional propriety jnierges at the beginning of ^ 
the research endeavour « the r,s.^r asks ^ has the right to defi^ the J 
situation as ^propriate for fesearch. The ^stioning continues throughout the 
research p^jcess as someone .defines what problem requires research, by what 
method that problem will be researched,. hw>,' accurate the informWion/data is, 
hou' to intermnet tha%4at/ an^ ho^^ to- apply that interpretation. Those working ,r. 

^ ■ * ■ 

twsfard the^deal of„participaroty research would like to ans^ver each .question 
by reference to the "people", those who are affected by the proposed research. 
These supporters reason 'that each significant definitional point in the re- 
fiearch proccs?) should be controlled by the "native" of the target area. 

Even .if is-e accept the above goal of making the^J'native" the /, / 
researcher and definer of realit^^, we still cojne up with a big "how". To be 
unclear abou^ what research is, l?Wwthey are looking for, makes the 'tes'"" 
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even nwre cjbscure. There must be a cle|trer understanding of what participation - 
in reserach mean? before t!ie "how" can be adequately dev^dped. 

' . . J . ■ . - : . ■ ■ • 

Their ghosts or ours ^ 

As stated above, in the past, jsci^^fjc research' was defined Ijy a 

•researcher trained ,to believfe that s/he bad' screened out subjective input. 

Gbntemporary epistwTiologists inaantain' that objectivity has always, pen^ a myth 

and that what the researcher reports^ his/her subjective observations and 
^ ordering of ineality. To accept the iaplicati^ of^his relativistic view and 
^take the extra' step of conroitting oneself t0 focusing cn tl}i subjectivity of the 

•*native" requires a pjiilosophical stance in m\ch"tl« ^'ghosts" of the "native" 

- . ■ '■ ' ' ' . . 

are -valued as nsxih as oir "ghosts" of scientific T«sc^rch. • 

• To be ablejto alloi^ the expression of or definition of reality of a 

people to be the findings of research requires a particular perspective regarding 

the nature of science and scientific research. In the recent past, many scientists 

' ■ ■ ' id. 

have wrked on the "developmen^-by-accismilation" theory, that scientific 

. ■ . ~ ■ ,*■ f ' k ' '.■ 

thought is developed through ever refined aiiStlysis of ever refined data as 

scientific truth is approached. Adherents to this scho^ of thought are irritated 

by the subjective nature of self-definition and argue for "...increasing 

elaborate techniques. . .of;teii4jased on sophisticate statistical procedures, the 

overall effect of ^vhich have been to increase the gap between the researcher 

and his subject df study. "^^ 

Thornas S. Kuhn, The Structftre of Scientif ic Revolutions (Chicago: University 
pf Chicago Press, 1562). t).2. '" '" . ^ 

^^tichael Pilswoi-th and Ralph liiddock, "Some Criticisms of Social Research' 
Methodji in Adult KdiK:ation", Convergence , 8, 2. 1975.. p. 33. 
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^ second school of thought points out that scientific method h^«s ■ 

been sul?jective all along, merely masquerading as objective, making vimt is kncjwn 

as uncertain because it is^elouded by subjective input. Thjcnas Kiiui makes' 

. this point, as he •di<scusses : » , ' 

V . ...the insufficiency of methodological directives, by C 

thdnsf5lves, tt> dictate > a unique substantive cohclusioii to \. ' 
: ii\any sorts of scientific eiuestiohs. Instructed -to examine > . • 

electrical or chdmical phenomena, the man who is ignorant 

' of these fields but.who biows what it is to be s'cientific 
may legitimately reach any one of a ntmSer of inccrpatible * 
CCTiclusions. -Among those legitimate possibilities, the 
particular conclusions he does arrive at are probably detof- 
mined by his prior experience in other fields, by the ^ 
accidents of his investigation, and by his own indjuMnnl 
makei^. . . ythe early develqsmental stages of most sciences 
have .been characterized by continual coa5)etition between ' 
. a number of distinct views of nature, each partially derived 
frcHn, and ail. nHjghly cor^atible with, the dictates^of 
scientific observatioji and->inetfK>d. . .an app ji g Til ly Jrbitriry • 
element, COTBxsunded of personal and Historical iJ:^t^^ ' 
is always a forma ti\^ ingredient of the beliefs espoused 

• by a given scientific conmphity at a given time;^ 

^Jf we accept that "personal and^iistoric accident'! is an element of 
the rese^rth process, we must develop much more humility as researchers, Further, 

* < 

as democratic beings,. we must leave room for others to express their personal 

and historic perspectives.. Acknowledging 'that "...the experimenter is part of 

the experimental system" , we must alloty the subject to be a part as well, so 

that the subjedt's perspctetive - the object of the research - can be expressed 
.«*' •■ ' ' 

audiblv. ' . . ^ . ' 

This expression on the part of the subject can be lost through. the 
intimidation. of rationality - the hypothesis^ the theory, the method,.etc. If 
our own goal is knou'ledge of a people, V thfen \^ must somehow get around this 
intimidation. As Berger and Lucfanan sta 

^^omas S. Kuhr. The Stnicture of Sclent ific-ReyoUit ions (Chicago: Universitv^ of 

Chicago Press,, i -u^}, pp. 5-4. ■ ~ Z^'" — ~ ^ ■ • 
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Jean-Paul Satre ,^ Search" for a ^tethdtli ^i^'ew York: Vintage Books. 1968) , p. 32. ^ 



To exaggerate the iirportance of theoretical thought in . 
society and history- is a natural failing of theorizers. It 
is then all the more necessary to correct this inteljectualistic 
misapp«5}«nsifsi. The theoretical fdrmulations of reality, whether 
they be- scientific or philosc^ihical or eveg mytholog4.cai; «b 
not exhaust vihat is '*real" for the numbers of a society. Since 
^his is so, the sociplogy of loiowledge must first of- aM con- 
cern itself, with what pco^Jle '!Iaiow as reality** in their every- 
day, ncm- or pre-thebretical lives. In other 'Morkds,\ COTinon- " 
sense '*kha4edge" rather than "ideas**"ptist be tfe central 
. ~ focus for the sociology of knowledge. It is precisely this 
•Tqiowledge** that Cfsnstitutes the fabric of -meanings- withour 
vMch no society could exist. 

This knqide?dge, this ."fabric S;,;^^u^ingj| is not a comnodity easy to 
understand, measure dr . even describe. The evidence^ of Western intervention and 
disrtption in radically different cultures indicates that we have failed to ob- 
taifrthis knowledge for i>^tever reason, Miahy argue that the -najor jeason is 
Western mam *s failure to see beyond Ids rituals ^evolving aromd the god of 
science. As in this statejpent attributed to Albert Einstein^ Western man has 
retreated, into the cosmos of science to avoid the wrld of experience vdiere true 
scientific^^owledge is foundr * 
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...The suDreme task... is to arrive at those universal 
elementary l«ys frt^ ihich the cosmos can be built up by 
pure deduction.' Tliere is no logical path to thesi? 
only intuition, resting on sywDathetic understanding of 
experience, can reach -tT^ien. . .. 

The viuing of intuition and syn^jathetic understanding is a require- 

ment for the researcher who would aspine to listep to a subject to mutually 

develc^ knowledge. The requirement is essentially that of dealing with ^e " 

structures of the other's world in an inductive matter or, * as ^^e2i^tn^? suggests : 

"the science and art of knowinn what we see rnay be somewhat less exac^ that that 

115 — r ^ 7 

-Peter L. Rerger and Thcsnas Luchman, The Socia l Construction of Realitv f\e^^ 
York: Anchor Books, -m?), njs. ~ : ^' 

Books^^974)^^^106 ^^ '"^^^^^ of ^%torcycIe-%intenance fToT^to: Bantam 
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availa^e to help s^e v^iafwe kncv,'but it probably has far 'grsater relevance 
to pro^ssional uAderstanding/^^^ . * • 




Characteristics of the Researcher: Ethnocentrism of Reciprocity] 

*rhe researdier, giveyi his/her def^ticn of i^t iS' scientific, sets 
vp the gTotmd rules..' For this, reason, the researcher dep[;|mitii5S if ^what happens 

lentiHc,' s 



in participatory research is scientinc,' structures the particip^ion and' gi-^^s 

or denies the right (peisM^ss ion) to participate . N'at Colletta underscores mis 

.point as he reflects on his efforts in participatory research in Indonesia: '"We 

had brought together a groip that wcmld probably Iiave never collected to discuss 

ideas that may -never have occurred to them/' Participation is not a natural 

phenoBKnon, nor is it an unalienable right given V a constitution, but rather 

a value held or dgnied^by the researcher: for a series of reasons participation 

is better or ivorse than nonr involvement in the mind of. the .researcher. 

• Dnce the researcher has deteirained that there is some-^hing to be 

gained through the subject's involvertent in research, he/she still has the . 

problem of iir^lenentation: participation requires the, active self-invplvBTi«nt of 

the subject. Again, to activate this involverent , the participant must believe 

that such effort is possible and valuable. This information is transmitted by ; 

the researcher throug}\his/her behaviours and strategies for research. For this 
r • 

reason, several characteristics are in^rtant for the researcher to develq). 
Probably the. most iipportant is the belief in and nov^nent toward reciprocity. 

20 • ' * 
Jack Mezirow, ^Toward a Theoty of Practice'*, Adult Hducatibn Journal. XXI. 
5 (1971),. p. 147. - ^ 

21 , ' ^ 

Nat J. Colletta, "Participatory research or participatory putdam? Reflections 

On an Indonesian exnerdjnent in non-formal education". Convergence . TX 3 ' 

(1976), 44. , — ^ ' ' 
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As Denis Goulet states: _ ' . 

• The CTUciaJ ^luesticm is: ai« encomters to be founded ^ 
• jon' reciprocity or on cksninatipn? Weaker partners reject, -\ 
domirfation ^ invalid, and stronger grot^JS can no longer . 
. practice it in -good conscience or evjea with realistic hopes 

success. Ultimately, reciprocity is .necessary for * 
esteem jr an idea which has come of age. And reciprocity^ v 
is; sole basis fpr non-inanipulaUigftlslationships.^ v 

Sudi a belief- is. necessary to establish relationships in i^ich exist a possibility 

o£ the participant defining new la!|)wledg<^ But as GcRilet noints out: • 

- ••^e Telati<;fiship can lead to genuine deveiopment 
only if the stronger partner *s«p4:echnical and economic 
suoeriority, or the power to inpose his cultural values, 
is somehow neutralized. The mistaken belief t^^at relative, 
. sumriority is absolute constitutes the principal obstacle ■ . 
to the success of the relationship^ Recipients are al- 
ready.vuijwr^ble; donors mstbecome it» 

can recipients 'cease being beggars and donors inanipulatbrs . ^ * 
In practice, no one can render hijnself fully vulnerable: 
» but he can exnose himself to the other's area of relative 
superiority and allow the other to raake Mm vulnerable. 

* ■ , . ' * » ■ 

. The researcher is the instigator and s/he initiates his/her 

vulnerability. Goulet offers several suggestions for development toward this 

1 • , ' ^ ' ^ ■ 

vulnerability: . 

; . Pirst » he can acknowledge that his own superiority • 
V is but relative SI ?periority, attributed to him in virtiffi 
of the ethhocentrism dominant in his ovm societv. .Second, ' 
he can reflect on the powerlessnes^ of his own Icnowledge 
and wealth to answer basic value- diienmas posed by the 
development process. This should at least make him humble 
about his skill?. Third, he can accede to the same kind 
of critical consciousne.ss of his own valiws - usually 
latent in his programs, policy plan, or image of.&velogj 
went - that the weaker partner seeks of his own values 



71 — ^ ■ 

nev^^^ "i^^^u^^ t^?^ ^^"^ Values", Harvard Kducational 
Keview , vol.41, ?fo.2. May, 1071^ n.25. ' — — 

Ibid ., Ph47. . - 

^^Ibid, , p. 46. 

• ^ ■' ■■2i ■ 



, I have enpKasized the role of the researcher as. giver of ihe right 

!to participate j because I believe that it influences, the ijlteractionybetweeh the. 
^ researcher. and the "^search sifcject and their novement toC/SLrds rcMrocity.. 

' ' . - * f 

However, of eminent inportance is the ability of. the resjearcher to understand 
-ykaX, the participants define as reality, to hear y^t the part icipaiits aAicul ate. 
Such understanding is veiled by the ethnocentrism every human being -e^ricHces 
by virtue of being bom and sociali^d into a social structure. To rend the veil 
T^Kiuiiies time sid "...great sensitivity and self -awareness on the part of the 
^investigator. The field vroricer is. his own principal research instrument;. .."^^ 
Data frcte other instrun^ents used are interpreted by this ultimate instruinent: thr^ 
researcher. ^ ' 

. Rcfineinent of the researcher's skills hinges, among o^r things, 
on ^1} being aware of what assunptions one is carrying into researcJv>3nd (2) * 
iB^ders^anding one's observational style. Both require.a conrnitment to co^tant 
refinement, because assuiptions change and perceptions alter \^en a human inter- 
acts with the environment and ^Eher hunans: one imist constantly be assessing 
what iis happening. ^ • 

The ijT^rt'anrce of stating and examining assunptions can be explored 
through the exaMile of the assumntim of most North j^ricans about the nature 
of ^democracy and tJar|j|cipation, As stated by Glen Dealy: "North Americans feel 
that tl» basis of ^rue democracy is political pluralism: that is, the repre- 
sentation and propagation of a plurality of interests. "^^ It's not surprising 
that such is the belief because the North -Ameid^sn^antries were founded in 

25 """" ~" ' ' 
Boulet, p. ,46. ^ 

26 * 

nien peal)s'»The Tradition of »fenistic Democracy in Latin America". Politics 

• S!hu!!t'l! l ' !!!!^ri'"4f '"^""'^ ^^'^^"^^ Tradition -OMyersit v ollfass 
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diversity with differences n»re pronounced than lany' rationale, for unity. .On the 

other hand: ' ^^ , • • 

•. > . ■■ " ' • ^ ■ ■ j' ' . • . 

^ Latin America countries SLt their inception did have ^ ♦ 

g[Veat deal in cownon: one king, cne syst«n of law and ad- , T 

• ^ Biinistratio3i*, one religion (Judaism and Prc^testantism 'Were ' . 

not treated as religiwis, but as heresies) , one 
system, one language '^mohg. their effective gpvern^ , . 

. ulation," and one 'general ^proach toward^cAKation. 

As a result, most Litin American-^^ countries developed under a inonistic democratic 

system: "that i?, the cehtralizatioffi and control of potentially conq>eting , 

28 ' 
interests." . Clearly, both systons are contradictory and would pose a prohlem - 

for growls wolfing tw^irds reciprocity. Which political system should be used? 

TJiis problem is,corf)licated by the nature of the representation 

nracticed in botK systems. "Monistic democrats adhere to the belief that a ' 

nation can best be represented when congressmen represent the cansnon good. Liberal . 

or pluralistic democrats, by contrast , -tend to favour a rep^sentative govem- 

ment vherebv congressmen j^tantt.for the interests of a defined constituency." 

Ifcnce, yhcn a North American talks with a "representativfi" of a nmistic 

political system about looking for a representative of a groun, it's not clear 

,/ ' ■ ■ ' ■ *' ■ ' " ■ 

that 'either the North^ American or the native political bpss can be happy with the 

nerformance of the "chosen representative" simultaneously. 

i, 

Nat Col let t a describes similar difficulty with his oarticip^tory . 

research nrojeJct in Tndonesia, when he began worlc with the .Mayor who had 

.'..great concern over who would determine the definition 
of ••participation" in our "participators research*' effort.. 
It became clearer in his mind, and ours, that the definition . 
> of participation •'Indonesian style" was a bit different than 
' ■ what we had envisioned. Our visions weir« of villagers, heads . 

of households, the "grass-roots"; his was that of village 
officials, govemmont enn^oyees working in the -district , and 

ym ~ , 

Ibid., p. 74-75. , . 

^^Ibid.i p. 73, 

292" • ... ^ - 

Etealy, pJ§^* ' ♦ 
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some of his 'stiff. ' ^ ■ . 

It is. not clear. that\ Indones,ia is woricing under any form of democratic sj^ije, but 
,^apolitical system was functioning which Collett'a did nS perceive as Ja^pro- 
pfiately'participatory. ' , 

- W idea that democracy should allow for pluralistic ^ga^jressi^n is a 
North American ideal and an asstojjtion not shared by nunerous coimtries which 
perceive themselves as operating under a denwcratic political system. It's im- 
portant that the researcher be^ aware of his/her assunptions as s/he initi|ites 
a participatory research process, because such a prcscess may: 

(1) require a Break vdth established political procedure, , ^ 

- (2} require training of participants m representational 
hehavitHjr, and - 

\ (3) require behavi<Hir not slboortable by present political 

structures. 

I'm not suggesting that 'it's appropriate or inqipropi^iate for a developexL^o 

train •'natives" to act like U.S. dewocrats. But I am suggesting that what is in- ^ 

volved in the desired behaviour be clearly understood. Assw?5tions naist be clear 

■ 4 ' 

so t^t what is seen is clearer. The failure of a Latin Ajpericaji to elect poli^cal 
rcpreseijtatives has less to do with that Latino's level of consciousness and more 
to do with the political system in which he operates. Or, what could be seen as 
a perverse attenpt at maintenance of the status quo, can also be seen as unfpmiliarity 
witJ». a politital process, ^hsn scnething iS not as it is assumed it should be, . . 
the assiFnntion should be clarified and examij^ed to better determine the " ' 
amropriate action. 

Hinging on this need to state and exajnine assumptions is the need, for 



Colletta, n.40. 
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the researcher to be a\/are of his/her own observational style. * lie should prac- 
tice observing and recording events ^in order to discover his observational ♦ 

" ' '-^ 31 •• ^' ■ ' 

biases and to develop ncre systernatic techniques of recall." 

For exainple, the fpsearcher should be' aware of vrfiich of his/her assunptions cause 
hiis/her to ccaicentrate on one aspect of a group as opposed to another, Wjliat the- 
^ theoretical orientation causes the researcher to look at, for instance, the power 
relationship of the men as opposed to who fields in i^ch situation in a stJciety, 
also deserves attention. The observaticai of live interaction between peqile is 
usually too excjlting td trust to haphazard reporting . "Field work requires niich 

■ ■ ' ' ' , 

more than siinply *being there* and passively watching what pcc^le are about,." ( 

' Both clarification of assisnptions and understanding of one's obser- 

■' . ' * 

vational lijnitations are part of a raovewnt towards attritlcsi of ethnocentrism. 

ft 

Both are attenpts to delineate which categories are ours and which are theirs • 
and to understand how our -categories colour our observation. The desire for this 
understanding is inqiortant characteristic of a researcher intereste<^ in ob- 
- taining^ew knowledge about a people. As Thpmas Rhys Williams explains about the 
experience, of artthropologists : 

» Anthrdpologists undergo a wearing away of their owji cul- 
tural ethnocentrism as they develop the ability to wove easily 
in and. out of culture categories known to another people. As 
they have learned to respond to new cues of enotion, develoD 
appreciation for strange foods, becoiT« accustome^ to alien in- 
. tonations and alien concerns, anthropologists have evolved a 
relativistic attitude toward man and* culture that is vital 
^ in their research. Cultural relativity means that ^y social 

form or act has to be understood bs a part of the whole of the 
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Peritti J. Pelto, Anthropological Rese arch: The Structure of Inquire fNew York: 
Hamer ^d Rct;, 1970) , p.SS. ' ^ 



Pelto, p. 92. 
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culture pi which it occurs. The attitude or relativism is 
one of beijij^ liberated from the parochial trutfis of hne 
culture to a freedort to be Gonccmed with the diversity 
of hiinan knowledge and experience, vith all of its "dis- . 

cords,, its powerful and pervasive heterog«3ifcity, and its^ 
V dissents and divergence. Tl^ attitij^ of relativism is ^. . 

one of iJeing freed 'from local -orthodoxies" and "eternal" " 
^; verities. It is a sense liberation frcsn the constricting - 

bonds or race,. class, and tiae. Hie d^al of the authenticity " 
of any one culture's claim to final veracity tends to ^ 
shape, direct, and colour all study" o^ culture. ^ 

This desire for attrition of ethnocentrism is an in^rtan^^characteristic of a 

researcher attenfjting participatory research; The rei»carchei\ roust be able to 

hear- his/her own ethnocerjHc' assuB|5tiqns to be able to hear/the definition a 

people gives to its am reality. No field Bwtfiods will 'Voric" if the researcher 

is not refining his/her ultiinate research inst'iynent: his/herself. • 4 - ' 



There are no readv-ntade ins truments'^^. ' * 

• ; As Hall sugg^ts, "research methods have ideological *tjj?>lications."^^ 
I believe this is so because of the relative amount of projection allowed tp^the 
res^ar<;hfer. Some methods, such as life history recording allow' the subject maxi- 
mum interoretation of his/her life. Others, stjch as that Hsed by Colletta to 
measure the level „of participation ("...each resource person was given a sample 
scale of 1-4 ((very active, active, adequately active, and passive)) to rate 
both the frequen(p^ of Individual .oninion expression and the degree of individual 
particioation of any kind.")^ allow the researcher to project on that society 
his culturally formed ictea of what participation. Colletta. by using this method. 



5^ S^^wS^^^io^^ in the St^v Of Cuir..^ (New York: .iolt, ; 

34« , 



Telto, p. 90. 
^Wl. p. 28. 
^Colletta, p. 41. 
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shut himself off from understanding ^t possibly couia have b€«n a imich inore < 
complex system of oarticipation, not reducible to the nialfcer of tunes a person 

V 

opened his/her mouth or nodded his/her head. " . - 

Fjcaaninatiem of the dhtuseness of projectiveH^ts such as that used 
,by Cbll^ta usually results in a discussion tif the pros and cons of qualitative 
vs. qusSStative mfcthois. However, it's not an el the^or situation; rathe^f; quati- 
titative methods mist biiild on the information developed through qualitative 
methods: This need is particularly acute in research dcsie with pre -literate ' . ' 



grouns , v/here those groups have not been defining themselves audibly in a re- ' 
trievable fashion. In short, the researcher goes into the field with little or no 
loiowledge on vrfKich to base his/her interview foimats, questionnaires and projective 
tests. This situation of non-preparation results in t^ie researcher projecting his/ 
her own cultui^'iflto his Aer quantitative instrus^ \ , 

Socioipgical methods are mox« stppropriate for descripticsi of a 

Western, literate population than for .interpretation , of a non-Westem pre- literate 

■17. . , 

peculation, Ch .the other hand, anthropology, with its heavy reliance on qual- 

itative method^^luA^as participant observation and informant Collaboration, 

provides a procedure ,for obtaining vital, first hand information not available 

on most )ion-literate gtoups. In ^his situation - -that of the non-lfterate group - - 

"...the' prel'iminaiv data from participant observations provides the fielAv'ortrer 

with insights ^d, clues necessary for developing questionnaires, psychological^ 

tests, or other more specialized research tools.*' 



37 ..... V , ^ 

This statement is based on a discussion with Dr. Benjamin Dennis, Professor 
' of Sociology, University of ^Heh'igan, Flint. 

TO - ■ ■ ■ • ^ 
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. ^The aifJhasis 6^1 self-^finition io-participatoiy reseairh CO 

to t}L CTphasis on lijstenHig anci obsendjng inhftrtot in iho participant obser- 
vation tethod. But, howsver appealring and onotionalXy satisfying this procedure 
is, it has several drawbacks ySddi have niade if nonfmctional for use in traditional 
educational research in the past. First, the nethod requires tune and iimersion - - 
in an alien ^nilture. S^ond, reseaixhers mist be able to voiic in the language 
of the people. tMrd, researchers must be traine<l in the metiiod^ but- also be able, 
to thi^l^pn tents of educatienal. applicati(m. Mthropologists dTt usually trained 
to think of change strategies and ai^Ucation as "isplre" -Ln^riagements on the 
research process. Finally, ctevelopinent agencies have not given 4iucational re- 
search higj priority ?Bid/ hence, ext«ided field work has not appeared apj>ropriate. 

Before thit3*dng out any inethod for any -Utilitarian 
let's look at what is required fpr a participatory research nethod, and then 
rethink 'vihat is functicfo!. Hie follbwing three research metho*^ cJiaracteris tic*, 

believe, are necessary to carry pu£ particij3&tbry i^search; ^ " f ^ , - 

(1)- The t|ji* allowed to the research process must be sufficient 
to deal with the cflBj^lexity of the problem. 

V : ; ■ . . < ^ ^ • ^ _ . 

f The quality of p^icipatory research relies cm the quality of ^ • 
relations developed between the subjects and resea^nqhers and quality relationships 
require tiro to build; Sun^eys, questicnnai|«s and interviews are appealp^ 
because they can be administered in' a short tiine, but many ouestion the ieful- 
ness of the resultant data (see llall^^ and Pilswolth^^) . As fc.S. Webb states: 




Interviews ani^questionnaifes intrude as a foreign eleinent 
into the social setting tliey would describe, they create as 



^•*^11^ pp.25-28. ' • * 

*^chael Pili^rth and RajLp^ Ruddlck, "Sane /criticisms of Survey nesearch 
Ffethods in Adult Ed catiori", Convergence VIII, 2 C1970JV P^.3Sr43. 



well as neasure altitudes, they elicit atypical roles and 
responses, they are limited to those who are accessible 
and vail co-operate, and the responses' obtained are prb- 
~ duccd in part* by dimensions of individual differences to 
the tonic at hand. 

Survey research has also been termed "...alienating, dorainating or oppressive in 

character. Kail states, ". .*( (survey research)) extracts linfomaticn from 

individuals in isolatien fran one aiK>ther and aggregates- this into a single set 

of figures (and) does* so at the expense of reducing the coufilexity. and ,fichness 

of hunan experience." 

These methods require that artificial relationships be ^velpped so 

that "informat;ion" can be obtained. Participatory research, m the otl|er hand, 

requires that the subject analyze and present informtion. To Encourage stjch 

action, the researcher ".. .must establish relatic«is of confidence vdth ihfonnants 

Confidence connrxses both trust and the. /willingness of interlocuters to confide. 

or divulge intimate thaights."^^ Adult' hunan beings dcn»t easily give this 

trust. An appropriate amount of time imst be allotted to this developnient. 

(2) the method imist allots fpr reflection "...conducted 
jointly by researchers and menisers of a cultinre if 
the distortion produced bv fragmentation of valm 
patterns is to be reduced.** 

All societies operate in conplex -oat terns. The researcher cai^ easily oversiu^ilify 

if s/he iSTiot involved in "checking over*' the infomatioi vdth those capable of 

illianinating the comnlexity. The participants mist be final determiners of 



accuracy. 



(5) The research process must be a permanent sequence of 
analysis, statement^ action^, reflection/analysis, etc' 



F.J. Webb et al . , Unobtrusive Measures : Non-reactive Research in the Social 
> ^iences (Oticago: Ilmd ^-icVally, p.TT ' ' ""^^ 

.'^Wl, p. 26, . ' _ > ' I 

^• ^Ibid ., P.2S. . 

Amlet, p.Sl. 



If participatory re«?earcy (by inrlicatlon) contains steps of research, pedagogy 
and mobilization, there nijst be a strategy to. go from phase to phase. Paulo 
Freire and Georges Alio describe two different sequences for the prtscess: Freire 

* • - • *. 

* • . ■ I. , ■ <• 

insists on action as an Smportant element, while Alio takes 9 less intrusive 

'^sition. Frein?^ urges a structure for advapicirtg from stagtf to stage and diagrams 

this stn^cture as: * ' 

Action . • ' V ■ 

f W3rd«worfE*«praxis 
Reflection^ , \^ 

Freire describes the investigation ^cmild be translated research) of the 

generative theme as going through: 

* (1) -^malysis of the situation with the subject 

(2) selection of the -important theme 

(3) codification of the tlieme 

(4) priesentation of the theine . ' 
(55 analysis of the t}«ine 

(6) action on the theme 

(7) reflection • cm acti(»i^^ * ' . y 

Georges Alio, French philosbpher and change theorist, in his schene 
^6r exploratioT of values, suggests the follpwing sequence: 

(1) Preliminary systhesis: Hie investigator jplicits frcJm 
natural leaders in a ctumunity and from pq^ular stx>kes- 
nen» havijttgjio influence beyond their liBdted kinship 
or afj«etive circles, their perception of what their 
1 ' totar hianan e;eistential situation is, what it means, 

andrv^t it ought to b^ ... , 

jg"^^ ^^^^^ Pedagogy o f~"the Oppressed (New Yorkj [ferder and fterder. ^972), * 
^'^Ibid., p.7fi-118. • ^ • ' 
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(2) f^ystematic observation. Under ideal cdnditions, 
systematic observation should then ta}«t place at 
four different levels. The first is that of pri- 
mary grouns or si3)-5yste«s constituting ^natural 
units of daily life. General observation can be 
^ conducted j for instance, on all aspects of life 
in a vil^ge or ainon^ an itinerant tribe. A seccsid 
level of observation is some liaited sector of . 
activity such as wrk^ *iiecpeation, worship, or 
fanily relations. Third; there is the cultural 
systea as a vihole, whether it be the belief sys- 
tem (cognitive values), or the set of 
patterns of interaction, or tf» total network 
of social forces affectSaig cohesion ismd disrvp- 
ticn. A fourth level touches upon tlie broad 
world-view, or philosophy of life. /.^ 

(5) Reflective s)cg^hesis by the research team. The 
third stage in the process is the elaboration by 
the research teaa of a reflective, critically 
|conscious syntlwsis, as distinct from the naive 
synthesis of the first stage... 

(4) Feedback of reflective syfbiesis to populace. The 
final stage of tj« noraative sequence consists in 
' lesubftitting the crit^al synthesis obtained in 
Stage 3 to die informants who provided the naive 
synthesis -in Stage 1. The choice of approptiate 
teras and syji&ols evidently depends on prolonged 
interaction between- the research team and a rep- 
resentative pdrtion of t}» interested populace... ^ 

the sequence steps s^ort of action for Alio since "... the 
research team never arrogates to itself the right to interpret the problems of 
the native populace..,"*^ Ifowever, if the developers of the participatory 
research pnjcess define application as a goal, someone must interpret the prob- 
lems and begin actiwi for resolution of the prohlems: there nwst be a strategy 
for praxis if the goals of the aj^licatitm of the participatory research are io 
be reached. i,. 



^fethods that include or allow for these elements sufficient 
tiine for developnent of authentic relatiesis, a mode for re fleet iai and a pennanent 
sequence for praxis - influence and aaiplify the nature of participaticm. Tf«sse 
Bjethods pennit and encourage group definiticm (research) , but usually do not lend 
themselves to short tera use : this reseaitoh mode requires that the research 
process contimje throughmit ^ develq»r's interaction with the asmtmity. 
Participatory research«cannot be -reduced to a three-day v^rlcshc^ or a run 
through the cowmmity surveying rmidonly selected households. Rather, the effort 
to develop participatory research signifies that many researchers are willing to^ 
use strategies that finally reHect the canplexity of the society being 
"assisted", -n^ search for these strategies is a search for ways of deve^^ing' ' 
reciprocity between peoples - a sign that our relations are coming of age 

% 
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Ttese twiners represent itteas and work in nrogress, Thev have been 
stimulated or sunported bv the work of the PartJcinatory RissearA Project.- 
The project, within the Tntematiorial Council for Adult Education, has as 
its goal the study and^ dissemination of information about research processes 
which focus on nonular grcaips/in the. exploration and transfonnation of 
tlieir Pm reaUty. 

These napers.are sunpbrted by The Ediv'ard YJ, Haien Foundation^ 

-Ve invite your suggestions, contributions, and critique. Please dup- 
licate and distribute' these papers at. will. We ijould be interested to 
Icnwv if you do.. 
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